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THE CEAYON. 



iis inherent defects. The moment he 
moved, his intentions were evident. The 
great principle that the form of a part de- 
pend* npon its action was here confirmed. 
[Could this have been new to him ?] His 
joints were exquisitely clean. His body 
- bent at the loins tike whale-bone. He sat 
on his heel and put his toot behind his 
neck. I cast him, drew him, and painted 
him, tiH I had mastered every part. I had 
all his joints modelled in every step, from 
their greatest possible flexion to their 
greatest possible extension. * * * After 
two whole figures were moulded, he said 
he thought he could bear another done if 1 
-wished it; of course I wished it, so we set 
to again. In moulding from the life, great 
care is required, because the various little 
movements of the skin -produce perpetual 
cracks, and if the man's back is moulded 
first, by the time you come to his chest he 
labors to breathe greatly, so. you must then 
have the plaster rubbed up and down with 
great rapidity till it sets. We had been re- 
peatedly baffled in our attempts at this 
step, and I then just thought of a plan to 
prevent the difficulty, to build a wall round 
him, so that the plaster might be poured 
.in, and sat all round him equally, and at 
once. This was agreed upon. The man 
. was put into a position, extremely happy 
at~the prospect of success, as he was very 
proud of his figure. Seven bushels of plas- 
ter were mixed at once, and poured in till 
it floated him up to the neck. The mo- 
ment-it set, it passed so equally that his 
ribs had no room to expand for his lungs 
to play, and he cried out: 'I — I — I die!' 
Terrified by his appearance, for lie had 
actually dropped his head, I seized with 
the workmen the front part of the mould, 
and. by one supernatural effort split it in 
three large pieces and pulled the man out, 
who, almost gone, lay on the ground, sense- 
■less and streaming with perspiration. By 
degrees .we, recovered him, and then look- 
ing at the hinder part of the mould, which 
had not been injured, I saw the finest sight 
on earth. It had taken the impression 
with all the purity of a shell, and when 
joined to the three front pieces, there ap~- 
peared the most beautiful cast ever taken 
-from nature, one which I will defy any one 
in the world to equal, unless he" will risk, 
as I unthinkingly did, the killing of the 
man he is moulding. The surgeons said he 
would have died in a second of two longer. 
I rewarded the man well for his sufferings, 
and before three days he came, after having 
been up all night drinking, and begged to 
know, with his eyes fixed, if I should want 
to kill him any more, for he was quite 
ready, for he had found it 'ad — d good 
concern.' However, I had done with him, 
and would not venture to run any more 
such risks." 

- In the midst of his proceeding with en- 
ergy with Macbeth, his father withdrew 
that support which he had afforded for six 
years; this was a terrible blow. U I spent 
a day in the open country, turning over 
every difficulty in my mind, and concluded 
•that if it were a fine picture, surely it could 
.not be refused, and if Dentatus won the 
prize of one hundred guineas, I did not see 
why I had not a very good chance, with 
Macbeth for the three hundred guineas 
.prize now offered by the directors of the 
same institution. Thus reasoning, I bor- 
rowed, and praying .Go.d to bless my exer- 



tions, went on more vigorously than ever. 
And here began debt and obligation, from 
which I never have been,- and never shall be 
free, as long as I live. Yet what was I to 
do ? was I to relinquish all the advantages 
of so many years of study and thought, 
merely because there came one of those 
trials of which life is so full ? It is natural 
a father's patience should wear out at last, 
it was right my sisters should not be for- 
gotten. But it was not right to deprive 
ine of necessaries, while my father and his 
.partner were indulging in the luxuries of 
life. I was a virtuous and diligent youth, 
&c, &c." 

This was his first serious trouble, and he 
seems bravely to have borne up against it, 
sought and received assistance from various 
generous friends, whose situation was little 
better than his own. "I called on my 
landlord and asked him. to wait till Mac- 
beth was done. He said': 'You paid me 
while your father supported you, and I 
see no reason you should not when you can 
support yourself.' " This was the first of 
Haydon's indulgent landlords, of whom he 
had a series quite unparalleled in the his- 
tory of literature and art. But now came 
real and serious trouble : the stern fact had 
to be looked in the face. Henceforth all is 
struggle, bitterness, and toil; borrowing, 
raising the prices of pictures (a suicidal 
practice, as at last he found), and at last, 
even begging. The happy, glorious period 
when the youth was fitting on his armor 
for the fight ; the brightest in all our lives, 
was past; grim and deathly the close com- 
bat became, necessity made the blows 
given and received deadly sore. No man 
had- better or more affectionate .backers. 
No man ever received more effectual, or 
more frequent assistance. For forty years 
from this he kept it up, face to face with 
necessity, one long wrestle, and was thrown 
at last. 

This was just at the close of 1810, when 
he remarks how his own intellect had 
ripened in the recent years. " I attribute 
it to my not having been over educated, but 
left to wander half wild over the valleys of 
Devon, with such a master as Bidlake, a 
poetical, tea-drinking, organ-playing, oil- 
painting, cottage-sketching idler, who had 
more delight in taking boys, to Bickleigh 
Yale, and teaching them to see the beauties 
of a sunset, than* in making them perfect 
in 'as in presenti,' or 'propria qute mari- 
bus,' neither of which, thank God, I ever 
learned, though I made my boys learn them 
both." 

"Whenever Haydon was about a picture, 
he read up all the books which had any 
bearing on the subject, and also such as 
were written in a similar vein of thought, 
and might rouse his own imagination. At 
this place he says: "At this time, I de- 
voted a great deal of attention to Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, and ^Eschylus, to tune my 
mind to make a fine picture of Macbeth. 
I recollect telling Wilkie I was doing so, 
and he replied: 'Dear,. dear, I have no 
patience with Pope's Homer.' 'Why? 1 
said I. ' "Why V said he, ' there's such an 
evident leaning in favor of the Greeks.' — 

1th a broad Scotch twang." 

The following is worth extracting. "My 
friends tell, as a wonderful instance of my 
perseverance, that after having finished 
Macbeth, I took him out again, to raise 
bim higher in my picture, as it would con- 



tribute to the effect. The wonder in 
ancient Athens would have been if I had 
allowed him to remain. Such is the state 
of art in this country !" 

Here occurs what he calls his first lite- 
rary controversy; and upon what subject, 
does the reader think ? Upon the intellec- 
tuality or non-intellectuality of Negroes. 
Haydon had cast, and nearly killed a negro, 
and dissected a lioness ; it may be interest- 
ing to say that he considered the negro a 
link between animals and man. His anta- 
gonist was keigh Hunt, he to whom Eng- 
lish literature, and English liberty of 
speech owe so much ; the first stayer of the 
Giant "Flunkey," author of all sorts of 
delightful books, translator of " Bacchus in 
Tuscany," he whose translations of frag- 
ments of Homer are the finest in the lan- 
guage. Who does not owe a pleasant hour 
or a kind thought to Leigh Hunt? Long, 
may he still live ! 



SHORT ESSAYS UPON THE BEAUTIFUL 
IK ART. 

FBOU THE FRENCH 07 B. T0PF7ER. 

" That painting is an Art — and not aprocess." 

I propose to speak in this Essay of the 
materials and implements required in our 
Art. The most indispensable of these is 
the bump) or organ ; but the bump cannot 
dispense with pencils, paper, and India 
ink: it is the soul, which can neither walk 
nor grasp without the assistance of feet 
and hands. 

If there is a prejudice deeply rooted in 
the heads of people in general, and of heads 
of families in particular, it is, " that paint- 
ing is a process." They suppose that with 
good sight and good implements, success 
is certain — that with patience, skill, and 
time, it is possible to attain to a degree of 
finish and smoothness, which to them is 
perfection, and that finally, by a strict 
copy of the model, perfect imitation, which 
is the end of Art, may be attained. 

For those who entertain such ideas, it is 
evident that a treatise upon painting ought 
to be a good description of the implements 
to be employed, accompanied by directions 
for their tise, enriched, perhaps, with a 
receipt for an eye-sal vs for the use of those 
whose eye3 are too weak to finish and 
polish, and smooth properly, the strict 
imitation of a pretty little landscape; but 
for those who entertain a different opinion, 
of whom I atn one, it is evident that the 
subject should be treated in quite a differ- 
ent manner. ■ 

"When I say that painting is an Art, and 
not a process, I understand it to be a thing 
of thought, intelligence, imagination, and 
sentiment, more than of execution and 
skill. Method, it is true,. comes to the aid 
of Art — it seconds it ; but is totally disr- 
tinct from it, whenever it is not at enmity 
with it. In the most miserable sketch, 
Art reveals itself in those qualities which 
come from the head or the heart — not 
from the hand or the pencil. For exam- 
ple, if in this glade, whose image you have 
reproduced, I feel all the solitude, the mys- 
tery, the soft stillness of the lonely forest; 
if in these rocks, these trees, I discover a 
feeling of the beauty which is peculiar to. 
them, the pure sentiment of the grace and 
loveliness of nature, so that your work 
reveals to me, and makes* me taste some- 
thing of the charm of the original, shall I 
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say that this is the merit of the pencil — 
of the mere arrangement — of the delicacy 
of your touch, or the skill of your hand ? — 
Not so. It is possible, I know, to make 
sketches by method alone ; but this tame 
character, this want of charm and of in- 
terest, this ungrateful coldness, show more 
forcibly than, words can express, the weak- 
ness of method, the superiority of Art, 
and what an immense interval separates 
these two things which are so often con- 
founded together. 

If painting then is an Art, and not a pro- 
cess — if with the poorest morsel of char- 
coal, upon a bare wall, a skillful hand can 
produce a scene full of life, grandeur, and 
interest, how at once the importance at- 
tached to implements is destroyed 1 how 
little can you depend for success upon the 
most exquisite pencils, the most superfine 
materials ! Patience, skill, and time do 
less than the smallest spark of sentiment, 
thought, and genius. Finish, smoothness, 
altogether strangers to perfection, often 
quite opposed to it, show merely the inva- 
sion of method upon Art, the substitution 
of mechanical, for intellectual merit ; the 
refuge and tbe token of barren medioc- 
rity. 

If you say that the end of Art in copying 
nature is only a strict imitation, as well 
assert, that the highest point to which 
Art can attain is to deceive the eye ; and 
yet, to deceive the eye is one of the lowest 
rounds of that ladder upon which angels 
have ascended and descended. Esther 
recognize the. fact, that imitation is the 
means, and not the end of Art. It is by 
imitation that Art operates — but not for it. 
It is the instrument of her. conceptions ; 
she cannot but be true and faithful to 
nature; but mere imitation is neither the 
result, nor the limit of her efforts. Nature, 
the source of all imitation, furnishes the 
elements — Art combines them : in Nature 
these 'elements are often confused, vague, 
and ill-arranged — Art chooses' and dis- 
poses them in perfect harmony. . Nature 
presents us the beautiful often in broken 
fragments — Art combines and arranges 
them. In Nature, finally, we see matter 
savage and dumb ; it is Art which gives it 
a language, and clothes it with thought 
and feeling. 

If these views are just, I can dispense 
with long details upon instruments and 
materials — I might even pass them by in 
silence; but having, as I hope, assigned to 
them their proper place, and the degree of J 
importance to which they sre entitled, I 
shall in a future essay consider them in 
their just relations to Art. 



which I never accord — for, while the deli- 
cacy of tone of good India ink compensates 
for the warmth of the sepia, the latter pos- 
sesses, no counterbalancing advantages; it 
is of a comparatively coarse texture ; it be- 
comes dense under the brush, and holds the 
tint badly. Some painters endeavor to re- 
concile the two, by. treating their distances 
with India ink, and their foreground with 
sepia. They are wrong. Instead of endea- 
voring to unite two opposite shades, it 
is better to keep to one color. I have ob- 
served that artists are often in love with 
sepia at first, but soon tire of. its heavy 
warmth of tone, and end by fixing their af- 
fections upon the delicate paleness and 
pearly tints of its sister. The following 
rules whereby we may recognize good In- 
dia ink, are from the excellent work of 
M. Merrimee upon these subjects : — 

" It is of a shining black. 

" Its substance is fine, close, and perfect- 
ly homogeneous. 

" When used after standing, it never 
granulates ; and it can be mixed freely with 
water, without forming any sediment. 

" When it dries, its surface appears co- 
vered with a metallic gloss. 

" It runs well from a pen — even at a 
low temperature; and, when dry on -the 
paper,, it will not cloud or change when 
water is passed over it." 



Of Father Dukalde, and his receipt — and 
of ike givers of receipts in general. 

Father Duhalde, in his History of China, 
gives us the very receipt used by the Chi- 
nese in the preparation of their ink. 

" Take," says- he, " the plants Ho-hiang, 
and Kamung, the seeds called Tchu-ya- 
tsuo-lco, and sugar of ginger, afterwhiclr'* 



Of India Ink— and how to know that which 
is good. 

India, or China ink, must come from 
China — that which is made in Europe is 
always poor. The Chinese alone possess 
the secret of the preparation of this sub- 
stance, as remarkable fur its tenacity as for 
the delicacy, and extreme divisibility of its 
tints. For this last quality India Ink 
stands, perhaps, in the first "rank among 
colors ; no other comprehends between 
its darkest and its lightest tone, so many 
intermediate degrees — not even sepia — 
although sepia js often preferred on ac- 
count of its warmth. It is a preference 



But, let us begin at the beginning. If 
yon have your sugar of ginger, run to the 
nearest druggists, and ask for Uo-hiang, 
and Kanaung, not forgetting Tchu-ya-tsuo- 
Tco. If, when he hears these frightful 
names, her'gets angry and expostulates with 
you, return to your Pere Duhalde for ex- 
planation, and you will find that he ex- 
plains himself no further on the subject. 
Certainly, I much prefer the receipt of the 
French cook, who says, when yon would 
make a ragout, the first* thing catch your 
hare, &c. * 

But, I am mistaken. Father . Duhalde 
does explain himself, for further on -he 
shows us, that the seeds, buds, or shoots of 
the Tchu-ya-tsuo-hOy are gathered from a 
little tree, and resembles those of the carob, 
except that they are different, being 
smaller, and of another shape; that the 
So-hiang is a plant analogous to the Sou- 
ho t and finally, that the Kansung'ia ano- 
ther plant, pleasant to the taste' 

There you have it — now go and make 
India ink. It is only necessary to boil this 
broth, mixing with it some glue made of an 
ass's skin, and lampblack — the whole forms 
a paste, which, after being compressed in a 
mould and dried in the ashes, will furnish 
you with your stick of true Indiaink. 

It seems to me, the above receipt is 
a trap set by Pere Duhalde to catch simple 
people. The Jesuits are often great jokers, 
and this one no doubt amused himself with 
the idea of the druggists, botanists, and 
painters, whom he had set seeking their 



.philosopher's stone among the' Kanaung 
and the seeds of the Tchuo^ &c. . :'* . 

I have an idea that givers of receipts are 
generally fond of joking, even as far back? ■'' 
as Aristotle. My cook, with no other help 
than the ends of her fingers, can make 
most excellent dishes ; but, v whenever she 
tries to make them, after a printed receipt, 
n'o matter how carefully she mixes the in- L - 
gredients, they are good for nothing — my 
dinner is spoiled, and my temper, also. 
Will any one pretend to assert that it is the 
fault of my cook? ' '. '■ 

. I have also seen people, capable of mak- 
ing good verses of their own, possessed 
with the idea of compounding epic poems 
after the receipt of Aristotle, and dishing, 
up finally, like my cook, the most lament- 
able ragout that could be imagined— r& 
ragout of which nobody was willing even 
to taste. "Whose fault is it? 'This same 
Aristotle, with his dialectical receipts, has. 
he not mystified all the Middle Ages ? And * 
when he asserts that '' Tragedy must purge 
the passions oy terror/" is it not almost as 
clear as the seeds of the Tchu-ya-tsuo-ho t 

In each new preface, M. Hugo remakes 
his receipt for Art ; people accept it, com^ 
pose after it — and what do we see? A. 
crowd of books — disgusting,- flat, full offalse* 
ideas! Whose fault is it? Certainly not' 
the people's. 

But, it is certain that Pere Duhalde is 
the greatest jester of all ; he enjoys particu- 
lar advantages. However obscure the 
Greek of Aristotle — however strange -the 
French of M. Hugo — for obscurity, oddity, 
impossibility, commend me to Pere Duhalde 
and his Chinese! - ■ - 

Bo-hiang — Kansung — Sou-ho— Tchu-ya- 
tsuo-Tto / How is it that such a language - 
can be permitted to exfst? And the same. ■ 
people, who, in their spoken language, cut 
up the words into such villainous little 
morsels, for centuries have persisted in 
writing them by a single sign! "Who will; 
say that they are beings like us ! 



THE RANGER, 

■ BY JUSXIH WIHSOB. 

Thought Is a hardy ranger, 
With pack of learned lore, 

At the house of many a Btranger 
He knocketh at the door. 

He offereth bis treasures - ■■ 

In barter for their kind, 

Regardless of short measures, - 
He takes what he can find. 

Like many a one beside him, 
Who roams the world around, 

He finds that men have tried him 
With payment of mere sound. 

A right, undaunted ranger, 
He fights his way along, 

He meets besetting danger 
And suflereth much wrong. 

He finds his choicest offers 

Are hurled aback untried, 
. And men are arrant scoffers, 
If on another side. 

A veteran' of ages, 
Too honest to be bought, 

The champion of sages, ■ ■ 
Is thifcsame ranger—TUoa^iWi- 



